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the averages of all my observations, we get the value
of 1*897 inches. If the observations on grass only are
taken, the amount obtained is 1*022 inches. Looking
at these figures, and making a liberal allowance for
contingencies, it may., I think, be fairly assumed that the
average annual deposit of dew on the surface of the
earth falls short of 1*5 inches.'

The greatest amount of the water which passes into
the atmosphere by evaporation is restored to the eartli
iu the form of rain, snow., or Imil, but before the
moisture takes the form of drops of appreciable size it
passes through the intermediate condition of visible
t'otr, mist, or cloud.

tnn              *                                                                                    *

We know that aqueous vapour is a,s perfectly
transparent us air or water. It is only when the water
is disseminated through the air, not as vapour, but as
liquid iu a state of minute subdivision, that the mixture
becomes opaque; just as a transparent sheet of glass,
when pounded up, becomes an opaque white powder,
owing to the intermixture of particles of air and glass,
with their very different refracting powers.

The first stop iu the conversion of aqueous vapour
into rain is the production of extremely small droplets,
the form in whiclx water is present in fog or cloud, or
iu the steam cloud from a locomotive. This visible
steam in not vapour at all, but water in a state of very
minute subdivision. AH soon as it has been produced,
the process of condensation is complete, and all the
latent heat which is to be liberated has been set free.
The particular agency which causes these very small
droplets to coalesce into rain-drops is not yet under-
stood, and much less has the production of large hail-
stones been fully explained,, but there is reason to